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ABSTSACT . ' 

This Inresti^gation begins irith an examination of 
short*tera and long-term enrollment trends in a national spectrum of 
colleges and "aniversities, A review of the literature indicates that 
substantial incteases in enrollment vere experienced in all 
institutions in 1975, but enrollment over the next three' ^^cades trill 
.fall short of earlier pro;}ections. 'Th^ regional enrollment picture 
for New York City. Cpmminity College (NYCCC) does -not parallel the^ 
national trend-, since hea^qount enrollment for fall 1975 decreased 
3*7 percent from 1974, Eigh^' ftsjp^cts of th^ enrollment'distribution 
at NYCCC are examined in' this 'fotr'ttJient, incindifng: (1)^ comparative 
<enrDllment summary; (2) matpitinla^lon status; . (3) d^vi^ion 
-enrollment; (4) program enrollm^^ii^; (5) program demand; (6) average 
credits; (7) credit attrition;^ (S) geographic *)rigin% The drop in 
enrollmeni: is thought to be du€ -to the financial crisis in Nev York 
City, This repor^c suggests^ that institutional effoi:ts vill need to be 
directed to the development of nev or additional re;Sources for 
college pirograms* At the.sam^ time, renewed €tfforts must be made to ' 
insure tKe. continued viability of the College and its programs 
thj^ough % mean ingf 0,1 program of evaluation, (Author/NSM) 
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ABSTBACT 



In this study/ the enrollment distribution of students 
attending Nctt ifork City Community College is exaittined and 
evaluated. Conclusions are d^awn that pertain to eight aspects 
of enj;ollment distribution ir; a multi-campus urban community 
college. These eiqht aspects are: 1), comparative enrollment 
summary, 2) matriculation stctu^, 3) division enrollment, 
4) program eYi^ollment, 5) prcgr^m demand, 6) average credits, 
7) credit attrition, arid B) gleo^raphic origin • 

This investigation beginf vJith an examination of short-' 
term and long-term enrollment \trends in a national spectrum of 
collies .and universities. A rfevxew of the currejit literature 
indicates that 'substantial increases ii> enrollment Were ex- 
perienced in' 4l*i, institutions in A^^? but enrollment in two- 
' year and four-yoar- colleges over^^ the next, three decades will 

fall short of earlier prbjeqtion^. Up-to-date projections now 

\ 

call for enrollment of 1.^ mi^lio^i fewor students in 1980 than 
earlier estimated, |ind 3*4 million fewer students by the year 
2000 than previously Ostima^ed* \ 

The regional enj^ollment' picture^^ fc^r New York City CommtSnity 
doos not parallel the national trend -hs headcount enrollment 
for Fall semester 1975 decreased over ^h^ previous year * Head- 

V 

count enrqllment dujring Fall semester 1975 decreased by- 3*7 
percent over 1974 
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Additional findings in the study and their implications for 
the future"^ d^^?elopment of the College are the following: 

1) lleadcount enrollment in York City Community College 
decreased 3.7 percent during^Fall Semester 1975 as com- 
pared to the same point in time during Pall semester 
1974. This change is primarily a result of the financial 
crisis in Ne^^ Yo^k City. If the College is to experience 
continued growth, major institutional reforms will need 
to be uridertalcen in the area Of finance. 

2) Headcount enrollment of full'-time matriculated students 
decreased by 0.8 percent in college educational programs 
between Fall 1974 and Fall 1975. Part-time matriculated 
enrollment decreased by "4.9 percent with Technology ex- 
periencing a 5.5 percent increase," Liberal Arts a 6.0 
percent " increase. Allied Health a 2.3 percent increase, 
and Commerce a 3.S percent decrease. A moderate increase 
in day enrollment is noted for Technology (2. 8 jiercent) . 
pvening enrollment increased in Liberal Arts (8.7 percent), 
Techn^>lo^ (26.6 percent) and Commerce (9.0 p^ercent) , and 
declined in Allied Health (-15.9 percent).. Increases in 
evening enrollment would appear^to be indicative of an 
increase in program demand among ^rea "citizens. 

"3) Credit loss in New York City Community College decreased 
substantially between beginning-of-semestet and end-of- 
semester reporting dates during Pall semester 1975. The 
attrition ' rate approximated 12.8 percent of all credits 
attempted. This , represented a substantial decrease over 
the 1973 figure of 19.1 percent. 

4) Credit averages of full**time students attending New York 
City Community College increased from a'tate of 15.6 
credit hours per semester in 1974 to 1^*^4' in 1975. 
Similarly, credit averages'of part-time students in-* 
creased from a rate of 6.9 credit hours per semester in 
1974 to 7.1 in 1975. A significant body of literature 
over the past year has been devoted to the effects of 
the economic recessiPn on higher education enrollments. 
The effects in community colleges are most noticeable 

■ in the- area of increasing credit loads among part- 
time students. Additional research will be necessary on 
factors un(3erlying this phenomenon among regional two- ' 
year college students. \ 

5) Data pertaining to the geographic origin of- students eih 
- rolled in New York City Community College reveal that , 

64 T? percent liye in Brooklyn while smaller: proportions , 
reside in the* remaining four bcrroughs of New York City. 
Th-e percentages are as follows: Bronx-5.7 percent, 
Manhattan^lO . 6 percent, Queen3-13.4 percent, and JStaten 
Island-1.2 percent. Virtually the same as in 1974', the 



market, appeal of college progams. would appear to be 
the dominant force underlying a student's decision 
to enroll in college. This does npt negatie the argu- 
ment for decentralization of college programs but^ it 
does promote the concept of a metropolitan-wide 
approach to development of college programs* 



The findings in tKis^^eport support^he general recoiranen- 
dation that institutional efforts will need to, be directed to 
the development of new cJr additional resources for college 
program^, ht the same time^ renewed efforts will need to be 
undertaken to insure the continued viai|>ility of the College 
and its programs thtough a meaningful program of evaluation. 
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^ Two-year colleges have been designed to play a special and 

a strategic role in American higher Education. TheyHiave demo- \ 

cratizod post-secondary education opportunities *by placing them ^ 

within the reach of a large number of students? they have made 

higher education available at low cost? and they have offered a 

wide range of programs not formerly found in other institutions. ' 

* No other unit of higher education, is exp^ejcted to servfe such a 
-*. « ■ * " 

i 

diversity of purposes and to distribute stud'ents among so many 
different types of programs. 

These roles help to explain tha unusually heavy burden of 
universal access that now falls on community colleges. At the 
turn of the century, there were only a f ewnzjomm'unity college 
students. By 1960 more than 600,000 were enrolled in public and 
private two-year institutions and by 1975 their number had 
grown to over three^ancj-one-half million, including full-tipSe 
and part-time students. Pre-baccalaureate students now accoiint 



for 34 percent of all undergraduates in' the Nation. 

Extensive chamge and intensive examination have marked the 
decade of the 7o('s- The growth trend has begun to level off, or 
at least to slow down. Traditional goals, purposes and programs 
have been challenged, altered and, in some instances^ replaced. 

Two-year colleges ncSw exist in a more competitive environment 

/ * 
than that of the w's. Developmental education, career education 

and tlte community/ service programs long considered to be among 

their distinctivye offerings, are being found in a growing number , 

of " four-year inet^utidns. The entry of pri^te>::^llege5 into the 

career educatii^n market and the willingness o£ state agencies to ^ 

7 
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provide publip monies in support of these institutions poses an 

increasing dilemma to public two-year colleges. If oujf colleges 
, ' * ' / 

are to realize '^ven a modidOiA of their potential, they must b9gin 

to pay as much attention to the origin and distribution of their 

enrollment as they do to their programs, buildings, and (^gan- 

izational structures. ^ 
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Focus of the Study 
the prospect of stabilizing enrollments, programs and re- 
.«|r=es in., steady ,t,te tends Vrelegste .sny two-yesr col- 

leges to a norm of competition in -relationships with other in- 

stitutions. Primai;y concern is with means^of survival rather than 

I 

methods of coordination, tihe number of progranls, extensiveness of 
facilities, and number of staff still count heavily in educational 
appropriations. But self-interest and inter-organizaHdn^l ^ 
struggles prevail when at;tention is turned to the recisions that 
higher education as a whole must expect in its share of the 
public till. * 1 ' 

The shifting economic base facing many community colleges 
has given rise to questions * concerning their goals and expec- 
tations. Though. much is knoWn'and much has been/ written about 
their mission to become community-based, performance-oriented 
ins,titutions, Recent objective data are lacking. For^ example, 
ther^ is no record of any comprehensive attempt to study the 
financial impact of community education programs on programs 
based oh campus. As a result, no information is available to 
answer/ the question of -whetheaf community colleges will be able 
to sustain their traditional enrollment base as they experiment 

8 



with community education programs. Further, no study has been 
made to determine the effect of state-wide planning boards in 
college programs and enrollments. Few analyses exist of the 
organizational and financial patterns of regional two-year 



colleges and of the relationship of these institutions to other 
segments of higher education. Yet such information is essential 
to the many institutional and extra-institutional bodies now 
engaged in planning post-seconda*ry education prograips in the 
-New York' City metropolitan area. 

It is important that a study of enrollment^ dis- 
tribution in a multi-campus urban conununity college in- 
elude an examination of enrollment trends in other Jtypes of in- 
stitutions. The sterile laboratory setting of a single insti- 
tution^ is not conducive to interpretive analyses' which have 
meaningful utility for long-range planning. Only, by relating 
institutional characteristics to the broad sector of higher edu- 
cation is it possible to enumerate the diversity of influence's 
that affect, enrollment in a two-year college. To this end, the 
specific objectives of this study are: * ^ ' 

1) to; describe the types of students entering a cross- . 
section of two-year and four-year colleges with an 
attempt to compare the 1979K freshmen population with the 
pbpulations normally claimea>by these institutions. 

2) to compare and describe the enrollnjent distribution in 
^New York City Community College over a three year 
/period i?73 through 1^75 with careful attention to 

/ characteristics which subdivide, the student population , 
' . / into distinguishable groups. 

'9 
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3) ,to analyze factors related to change in the enrollment 
distribution which enhance or constrain Jthe /ability of 
the institution to maximize its human and financial 



respurces . 




The intrdductorV section of this report presents briefly 
the national enrollment picture for two-year and fo^-yessfrco 
leges, describes projections that h&ve bepn developed by federal 
and state agencies, a.nd evaluates prospects for continued, en- 
rollment growth in the years ahead. Desigr\ed to be an overview 
of the community college movement, it sijminarizes the changing ^ 

It 

profile of pollcge students and various factors yhich may lead 
to shifts in their enrollment composition. The second part is de^ 
voted to examination of th^ distribution of enrollment in New ' 
York City Community College; the curriculum preferences of stu-- 
dents, their geographic origin and average credit hours, and credit 
hour attrition within the^ academic semester,' A discussion and 
interpretation of these data is provided in the final section of 
this report. Major problems associated with in^titutioYial growth 
\aro ' identi fied and trendlines ar& developed to show alternative 



growth patterns for the College. 
* , ^ National Enrollment Trends < / 

■The national enrollment picture for Fall semester 1975 may' ^ 
best be characterized^ in terms of a network of ancmalies and con- 

tradictions. There, has been tremendous growth in all sectqrs oS^ 

* \ 

higher education but many Colleges have been forged to restrict their 
■ ■ ^ \ * 

rate of growjih because ipf limited ^pape^ind f^nanciSil resources, 

Community colleges acfcustomed to a steady\rate o^ growth in the 
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past decade have had to adji^t their thinking to accommodate" 



moru 



stucJejitiL; with fewer resoy^rces. FO)^-^fiea^^ colleges, par- 
ticularly private institutions, have befn able to generate 
"new" enrollments, but have done so in competition with twor . 
y^ar institutions. Some have/ responded by instituting major 
^ ' new programs to stimulate growth. Others have attempted to 

strengthen and maintain existing prpgrams in an effort to . 
counteract s^iraling operational costs and inadequate tuition 
policies* One fact appears certain; private institutions have 
^ undergone a major shift in emphasis to remain competitive with 

• ^ . / , 

' other institutions of higher education. i * 

Ir> a recent report, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
^ * \ ^ r J* 

, cation stated that if present trends continue, 6ollege enrol- v 

Iments will stabilize in the near future and fall consideral^iy 

short of earliest projections* According to Commission estimates, 

enrollment in American colleges and universities will inci^a&e 

. ' by approximately three million students between 1970 and 198p, ' 

decline by one million students between 1980 and 1990, and in-" 

- ctease once again by'2*? million students between 1990 and 2000., 

^ Much of the growth during the early par t<of this period as^ ex* 

^ pected,to occur in t^wo-year colleges, particularly withija the 

; ' , . / 

class known as non^traditional students. 

Curlrent social^ and d^ographic chsynges will ^^ve a major 

impact on higher education, in the decade ahead. Thte economic re- 

, cession, decpq^easing permanent job opportunities, the energy 

^ . * 

• * crisis, and the spiraling^ cost of living already have had an 
important effect on short-range and long-range enrollment, 

er|c ■ • . X ■ . . - r. 



A society in transition is markdd by rapid fluctuation in con- 
sumer demand and shifting' public expectations of^ ir\stitutional. 
porformance. Short term projections indicate a substantial in- 
^rbdse in enrollment demand but the student mix continues to 
change and" colleges now must find new .ways to serve new/ types . 
of students. In Fall^ 1975, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics £ound evidence of a 9.7 percent increase in enrollment^ 
at public and private. institutions . This increase was unevenly . » 
divided: public colleges^ experienced an 11 percent increa^ 
whereas pri\^te college^ increased by 5 percent. Sl^ort-term t 
growth', according to summary institutional data, can be attributed 
to inp^reasing numbers of '*new*'^ students (i.e., women, elderly 
citizens, and racial and ethnic minorities) " enj?oili^)j^^ colleg'fe ^ 
for part-'time study. "Tfiis clientele formed 40 percent of the en-, 
roliment in. two-year colleges and 15 percent of the enrblTmen^ 
in four-*year colleges *and* universities (United , States Bureau of 
Census, 1975) . . ' . " ' - i 

Increasing oAroliment in colleges amd univei^sities is re- 
flected in statisticaV^ccounbs, published' by agencies repre- ^ 
sentativej of every^jipa jor segment of higher education. The 107' 
member institutions of the Na^tion^l Association of State Uni- \ 
.versities, and Land Grant Colleges (NASULCS^C), reported important 
gains in enrollment among college? in" 1974 and 1975. "phe American^ 
Association of Colleges (AAC) reported that more than hal|, " ^ 

its 800 member colleges ha^ registered enrollment gains*-.^ 
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And, the American Council on Education, in a study of 1581 
rcprt-^tjrntati'/c institutions in L974, found differences in - 
institutional estimates of enrollment growth among all types 

V 

of colleges. Sixty-eight percent of thfe public two-year col- 
legos in the survey expected enrollment to rise dufing th^ Fall . 
semester^ '30 percent expected it to. remain the same, and 2 percent 
expected & decline- Among the private two-year colleges, 4.7 percent 
anticipated an increase in enrollment, 19 percent expected it to 
remain the Sam6, and 34 peixent expeeted d decline. These est^Jhates 
are corroborated *by summ&ry accounts of inadequat:^ operating 
capital in, public and private institutions. Many colleges report 
enrollments which c^pceed a level 'required to permit the optimum 
use^^of institutional resources* in the Fall semester 1975. ^ 
CQmposi tyon of Enrollment . Although some believe that the 
' community college is a product of a depression economy, en- 
rollment .growth during the Fall semester jresu'ited primarily 
from expanded access of .non-traditional students. Stu&ents 
classi f led as part-time degree credit and'non-degree candidates 
accounted for the largest share of tne growth in public two-year 
and four-year instittitions . j Thie is a trend \that is expected to 
continue asVincreasing numbers of students became aware of ^post" 
secondary edaeational opportunities offered by American colleges. 

^ \ 

Data tabulated by the Nati^onal Center for Educational Statistics re- 
veal that nonJjdegree stutients constituted 6.2 percent of the total en- 
rollrtieht in four-year colleges in l9€4^ 11.3 percent in 1974, and 



ape expected to acco^unt for 14.3 percent in 1982. A similar trend 
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is GKpocted for two-year colleges vfith non-degree enrollment in- , * 

* - -v ' 

creasing from 28 percent in 1964, to 34" percent in 1974, and eK- 
pectftd to peak at 58 percent in 1982. In numerical terms, public 
community colleges will probably enroll approximately 1,400,000 
non-degree Students by 1982. 

Adding to the community college burden, has been an increase^ 
in the number of older .students returning, to college, incl'uding a 
rise in women ancl persons with low incomes. One-third of the en- 
rollment in 1974 was made up of students in the 25-34 year age 
qroup and^tho proportion of 18 and 19 year" olds ha^ been "de- ,^ 
creasing steadily since (^967.^ In a recent ■ repor^t, the United States 
Bureap of Census reported that »18'-21 year old students made up half 
of tllo student population in 1974. Of the total population of the ^ 
9.9 ihillion students, one million were 35 or older, and half of 
this group wereVfOmen. The proportions of Black and white students 
25 tOi 34 enrolled as college freshmen ai^d sophomores differed with 
50 pe|:cent Black and 33 percent white in this age range. 

'l N 

|ace has and continues to be one of the major barriers^ to 
highor educaton. MembersITip in an ethnic ^minoxity group, frequently 
couplejd with low fam^-y income, low parental educational sta'tus, 

hievement and low test scores has posjed a near"insurmouht;;4ble 
barriet to colloge education for tKous^nds^ of youth. 

The proportion of various ethnic minorities attending college 
is difficult to.establish with any degree of precision but it is 
■clear ttiat Caucasions and Orientals are more likely to enter colleg^i^ 
than Blacks", Aing xicaii ^.>Jri^ians , Spanish Americans, and Puerto Ricahs. 
Black enrpllment, however, in two-year and four-year institutions has 
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risen s.teadily -sipce 19^7, Blacks made up 5 petcent of th^ CQllege 
population in 1^64, 9 p^^rbent in 1974, and in 1975 constituted ' 
12'*3 percent of ail students attending American collBges and uni- 
versities, Altogetl)er the enrollment of Blacks in higher education 
institutions slightly exceeds their proportion in the^Cotal 
population of the United States. Despite a higher rate of attjrition 
than white students, .Black enrollment continues to climb with two- 
year colleges, commuter institutij>ns, and traditional Black colleges- 
being, the primary recipients of this new clientele. 

The sex barrier to higher education has not received as much 
attention as the barrier imposed by racial- minority status, but 
numerically women constitute the la*rgest reservoir of youthful talent 
not pr.^sently continuing education beyond high school. According to 
United States Departmejit of Labor figures, in 1950, SSy^ercent of 
the m^les and 31 percent of the finales 'graduating from high school 
entered college and, by 1967, approximately 71 percent of €he males 
and Si percent of the females were entering college-* Thus women have 
approached a proportion reached by males twenty years ago (50 percent)* 

Most colleges can^'expect the proportion? o^ women in their 
sjyudent bodies. to continue to increase .during the decade of the 
70*s for several reasons: 1) education is becoming - increasingly / 
ii^tportant to women aS more and more women enter the l^bor force 
2) the reservoir of acad^ically qualified women presently not 
attending college is large and 3) new attention is being directed toward 
equ^ity of opportunity for women* For these reasons it is probable 
that within the next five years community colleges and universities 
will move away ftom their traditional ratios of six or seven men 



to every three or four women as more and more women become in- 

\ terested in higher education. ' * 

The end of the conflict in Viet Nam and the dissolation of 

the traditional military service system have also had an, impact 

on enrollment. The rapid increase in veteran enrollmeitt {14 percent) 

between 1974 and 1975 has resulted in an increase of 23 perceat in 

. * 

G.I. benefits — a cost that eventually must be borne by the taxpayet. 
Colleges will face special problems with instructional programs in* 
attempting to accommodate the needs of veterans* 

Caasa txvc F actors . Egali tarianism has, become a reality in highear 
education. Man^y young people |ire already pursuing post- secondary 
education and increasing nujnbers of adults aire returning tp col- 
^ leg^, for advanced skill training and private educational pursuits* 
Although the major concern of educators at present is with esc- 
panded access of non-traditional students,, the data above indicate 
that, for many students, low academic ability and limited /financial 
resources have not served as a deterrent to continuing their edu-* 
cation- ^ ^ ' ' 

Adoption of an egalitarian approach has also modified the 
effectiveness of the present major pre<Jictors of college entrance- * 
Educ^toifs as weil,.^ the general public are aware that educJ^tional ^ 
reforms ha^v^i been introduced to come,, to grips with the learning 
needs of new students! yefr these Reforms are not isolated from^ 
\the institutional y.and Community context in which* they occur. Th^re 
^are many factors that can be linked with enrollment growth in c^m- 
munity colleges. Some of these are: . ^ 
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infusion of skilled community relations special\sts , 
wto havQ boon able to positively influence the attitudes 
on some Sectors of the public toward higher education* 

■ *rasing unemployment caused by the economic recession. 

*riioderately increasing costs at private liberal arts 
colleges artd public state colleges and universities. 

Tintroduction of new cur^culum programs and innovative 
; teaching techniques; * 

' ^reduction of personnel In the armed foirces*;^ 

^community agencies requiring new and additional services 
from community oDlleges * 

^scholarship availability and increased federal and state 
funding fo^college financial aid programs* 

*the newiy^ alrticulated mission' of two-year colleges to be 
community-oasea, performancfe-otiented institutions. 

The introduction of new programs and more efficient manage- 
ment techniques have led to strong gains it? enrollment oyer the 
past year, but could lead to problems in the y^ars ah^ad'* if the 
relationship between -enrollment and ppetating revenues Is not 
carefully, tegulated. - * 

The revised project;ions of the 'Carnegie Commission offer a 

preview of. long-term enrollment trends for community and junior 

colleges* The long-term pattern will be one of stabilization or 

moderate grbv^th with colleges scrambling to obtain a '^corner" on 

the markej: and adequate resources 'to operate programs. Some of 

the trends that .m^rk .this pattern are the following; ^ 

^overall decrease in .secondary school senior enrollment 
over the seven-year period- 1973 through 1980» 

*sbatewi(Je constriction on ^TE reimbursements for certain 
:ypes of students in two-^ar colleges . . » 

*tltt&" stopping-out phfenomenon. " / 
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. *dovolopmcnt of competitive occupatio.nal-technical 
programs in private liberal arts colleges and 
public state colleges and universities* 

*lowering of admission requirements at private liberal 
arts colleges and public state colleges and universities « 

*a decrease in the "marketability of college graduates — 
a college education is no longer an iron^clad guarantee 
for a job. * 

*a chartging labor market and emphasis on "experiential' 
vE>rsus theoretical learning, 

*CDmpctitivc recruitment from private liberal arts collgi^es 
and public state colleges and universities. 

,The diminishing riumber of graduates from secondary scliools 

and, thej contiiDuing ^ccJnomio recession 'mky haveV significant impa^ot 

on the* six-year enrollnvent picture from 1974- thr^ugh 19Jft. the 

era of rapid growth h^5 ^ended and a- new et^ has tak^n'^ts place. 

■■■■ 

Traditional goals, purposes and programs are, being ev^luatsd and,. * 

in some cases, modifications are being enforced. Theire are new con- 

stituencies and revitalized older ones; Some institutipns will 

5tand a better chance of survival than t)thers depehding on the 

amount of effort they p^t into understanding newly developing 

social needs and financial realities -Management reorganization 

undertaken by two-year colleges may heighten institutional aware- 

■ • . 

ness of/conditions in the state and localit;^ and may counter the 
trend toward decreasing resources T^ut it will not guarantee fiscal 
stability. Neiv? York City Community College currently faces this^ 
dilemma and must rfespond to the growing educational needs of non^ 
traditional students in the New York City metropolitan area but. 
it must d© so without pveEtaxing its reduced finance*" base. 
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College Enrollment Profile 

The relationship between college enrollment and financial 
support is a critical new dimension in higher education-. Two-^ 
year colleges ^ with their strong ties to the CQFomunity, have a 
serious problem balajicing community educational needs against 
anticipated revenuefe. If the distribution of enrollment is not 
carefully regulated in relation to trends in financial suppprt, 
unplanned structy(ral changes can develop. \\ 

Financial aif f iculti6^s within the Gity University of New 
York stemming from city and state bu<Jgetary crises, have had 
their effect bri New Y6rk City Community Col^lege.* Supplies have 



been limited, "^ervices curtai^-ed,, and adjunct faculty and support 
staff excessed. With enrollment down slightly from 1974 but 
almost equal to that for the Fall semester 1973, the problem 



serving a large studeqt body with sharply limited resources is 
acute. This dilemma is especially felt in the t|jpfinical and 
health fields 'vhefe**"labof -intensive*' instruction is made nec- 
»essary by both the nature of trie programs and by .state licensing 

; 

requj^rement:s . "Steady state** enrollment and institutional e4- 

\ ' \ / > 

trertchment- are phenpmena that do not dovetail easily. ^ 

Enrollment 4.ata in this report are tabulated in thQ form of 

a comparative headcount summary for New York City Community Col*- 

lege over the t^o-year period 1973-1*975. Where appropriate, 

references are made to enrollment in previous years tq elu^ 

cidate trends. 
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Bncol it'ient stVt'us, The data presented in TayG I indicate 
a college-wide decrease in headcount enrollment of 666 students 

s(-i.7 percent) in 1975 compared with the same E^eriod in 1974^. 
These data reveal that enrollment of matriculated students de- 
breamed by 2,3% during Fall semester 1975 and returned to the 
level' of enrollment , achieved in Fall semest^ 1973; the matricu- 
lated^ enrollment of 12,465 in 1975 is almost the same as the ' 
matriculated 'enrollment of 12,485 in 1973. 

Non-matriculant enrollment, ^fter a slight gain in 1974, 
of 3.2'pprcej:|t, suffered a 7.0 perpent loss in 1975. Neverthe- 
less this decrease was not sufficient to^ alter the matriculant/ 
non-matriculant ratio of approximately 12:5 fpr each, of the , 
three academic yearg under consideration. The overall change in" 
enrollment (a net decrease of 3.7 percent) in 1975 showed a 

^return Almost equal to 1973 levels wij:h the slightly lower 1975 
figuVe being accounted for by non-matriculant enroliinent de- 
creases. 

The data in Table 2 describe Vhe enrollment status of 

* ft 

matriculated and non^matriculated, full-and part-time, day 

arid evoninq students for the Fall 1974 and 1975 semesters. j 

Enrollment of full-time day matriculated students decreased 

2.7 percent between ^^all 1974 and Fall 1975, following a 

.2 percent decrease between Fall semesters 1973 and 1974. The. 

enrollment of part-time day matriculated students decreased 

24.2 percent from 1974 to 1975. 

* ■ 

Matricul^ed evenii^g enrollments are notablj^ different. 
Pull-time *ip4triculated erlrollment showed a lessening gain: 

1:0 



Table - I 



Comparative Fall Semester Headcount Enrollment 
, ' ^ ^ , 1974 - 1975 



^atriciilaEIon 
Status 



Semester ^nd "Year 



Fall 


Fall 




1974 ; 


1975 




12,761 " . 


12,465 


(2,3%) 


.5,316 


' 4,946 


(7,0%)' 


18,077 


17,411 


(3,7%) 



Increase 
(Decrease) 



Matriculated 
Non-Matriculated 
. ^ Total* 



j -16- ' ■ - 









T 

• * 

Enrollment Status of Matric 

- Fall Se 


able 2 ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ulant and Non-Matriculant Students: 
mester 1975* 


Matriculant 




NonTMatriculant 


Tptal ^ 


Attendance 
Status 


Full-Time Inc 
1974 1975 (Dec) 


% 

Part-Time inc 
1974 1975 (Dec) 


Full-' 
1974 : 


% 

?ime Inc 
,97i^ec) 


% 

Part-Time ' Inc 
1974 1975 (Dec) 


% " 

Full-Time Inc 
1974 iaj5 (Dec) 


% 

Part-Time Inc 
1974 1975 fDeO 


E 


Day 

Evening 
Total 


7539 7336 (2.7) 
528 664 25.8 
8067 ^00' (0.8) 


2028 1538 (24. Z) 

2666 2927 

4694 4465 (4.9) 


782 3 
782 1 


^78 12.3 

i78''. 12. 3 

1 


' t 

4534 4068 (10^9^ 
4534 4068 (10.3) 


7539 7336 (2.7) 
1310 154,2 XI ,1 
8849 8878 (0.3) 


2028 1538 (24,2) 
7200 6995 ( 2.8) 
9228 8533 ( 7.5) 


*Enrollment 


: is^ reported in terms of headcount* 

% ■ 


i 

• 



the 197i to 1974 increa3e 4^6 percent was halved to 26 percent 
between 1974 and 19?5. Part-time evening matticulant enrollment 
decreased 8 percent in 1973-1974 compared to a gain of 10 perceAt 
between 1974 ^nd 1975. This increase raised the total number of 

V 

evening part-time matriculated enrollees to slightly higher 
than^973 levels. The majority of matriculated evening students 
continue to be part-t^me. Despite large gain^ ain6ng firirl-time 

evening students, this group made up pniy^one in five evening 

^ I ' i ^ * * 

matriculated ^students in 1975-ra figure which nevertheless, 

represents a considerable incr^^se f^om one in nine in 1973. 

The sharp increase (63 perc^t) from 1973 to 1974 in full- 
time non-matriculated student^'and its continua^iion (plus 12 percent) 
into 1975 may be attributable to the condition of the economy 
and a growing need for educational credenti^ling among adult 
students. Full-time non-matriculating stu^nts se^ wi*lling ^ 
to eJftend thfiir commitment ta the classrpom to meet the require- 
ments for matriculation and thus not only benefit from savings 
in time but also accelerate their progression toward new career 
opportunities. Motivation for self-'f ulf ilJLihent, a broadening of 
horizpns, reasons of social acceptability are probably not 
as strong motivators of college attendance as economic jjioti- 
vation, credentialling and cLreer training. 

Part-'time non-matriculant enrollment declined 3 percent 
from 1973 to 1974 and Suffered a further decline of 10 percent 
between 1974-1975. /«*or evening non-matriculated students, a 
larger proportion att.tend part-time rather than full-time , : 
although 'this proportion has been decreasing. In 1^73 one in j 



23 
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ton was a fL^llrtime student^ while in 1975,^:(:he ratio w,as about 
one in five. Increased fees for non-matriculated students 
duiring Fair 1975 may ^count for declining' numbekrs of part- 
timo i^Qn^atricnlar\ts . This runs counter to a national trend 
of greater parj;icipati6n among 'adults in cojitinuing education 

\.-"^: 1 . ■ 

programs, both in extension courses designed for part-time 
studeri^ts and in regular'-academic curricula 

Although overall evening full-time enrollment has in- 
creased at a ,dcclining rate since 1974, the 1974-75 g^in of , 
18 pcrcopt was substantial. The 1973-1974 increase (^5.6 per- 
cont) aliriost doubled ttie siz^ of the full-time evening stu- * 
dent body {from 842 to 1310) in 1974. Increasing enrollment 
^ong part-time evening matric.ulant Stii,d^nt,s helped to offset ! 
a decrease in part-time .non-matriqdlants thereb^. producing . 
anjaggrdgate enrollmerxt decline of 3 percent from 1974 to V' 
197\ compared to a 4*9 p.ercerv^ decline, between. 1973-1974. 

?^ong full-time matriculant students there was an overall- * 
decJroas^. of less than, one percent between 1974 and 1975 ^ 
following a two percent increase in 197^. Part-time matriculants 
showed a decrease of 4.9 percent in 197g compared with a ^ * 
3 percent increase in 1974. ^he total pictuare shows ^de- 
crease 'of less than 1 percent for all full-time students Sxom ' 
.1974" to 1975 following a 5 percent increase from 1973ito 

The part-time decrease of almost 70D students (-7;*5 percent) 

i 

in 1975, is noteworthy, Small losses recorded for matriculated 

* f , ^ ' ^ • . ■ ^ V 

and non-matribulated students in 1974 (less than one-^-half of one 



2 a 



percent) swelled to a 7 . 5 percent -loss in 1975. Part-time 

students , continued to be evenly divided between matriculants ^ 

and non-matriculants. " ^ ' 

Divisioo^^-nrollmont . Examination of divisional enrollment 

' ' 

trends is of interest because of their stature' as indicators 

of program changes. Table 3 shows the division enrollment of 

matriculated students according to full and part-time attendance 

categories and day and evening, enrollment status. In terms of. 

matriirulated student^, a steady , trend is observabl*e in Technology 

enrollments, with an 8.4 percent increase from 1973 to 1974 

followed by* a 7.6 percent increase between 1974 to 1975. Tech- 

hology students made up 22 percent of the matriculant enrollment 

in 1973 and 25.7 percent^ in 1975. ^ 

Liberal Arts and Allied Health and Natural Scieftcefe ex- 

hibited strong reversals of modest growth trends ^in 1974. A 

5.5 peirpent /increase in Allied H.ealth matriculated^ enrollment 

from 1973 to 1974 was neutralized by a 7,5 percent decrease 

in 1974-1975. A similar pattern is" obser^red In-^he proportion 

of total matriculants in Allied Health^_Iii Pall i973, the 

\ * " • ' . * _^ 

proportion was 16.2 percent and in FaT.1 1975'it was- 15.8 - 

percent. In Liberal Arts, ^ 3.5 percent growth rate Erom 
1973-1974 was counteracted by an 8 percent decline invl974 
to 1975, The proportion of Liberal Arts, mat^'iculapts in the 
total college enrollment exhibited only minimal Qhange, how- 
ever, when the major growth year, 1974? is ignored and academic 
years 1973 (28.6 percent proportion) and 1975 (2^^,3 J>ercent 
proportipn) are observed. The enrollment decline In the 
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liivisVOn of Commejrce (-4.7 jJercent between 1973'. acnd 1974*' has 
been s<?hievjtiat- arrested in 1975 Vith a 1.7 percent loflA aAd 
presently accounts for 31 percent of the matriculant enrollment. 

Day enrollment showed a 7.2 percent decrease across all 
divisions in the CoHege while full-time day matriculants der 
creased 2.7 percent and part-time day matriculants 24.2 percent* 
Decreasing enrollments were in evidence in, al^J. divisions for 
patt-time matriculants and an Commerce and Liberal Arts for 

full-time matrj^culartts. Full-time enrollments in Technology 

* ' \ <* 

^ and Liberal Arts H^Kowed smalt gains. " _ ^ * • ^ 

Eveaing enrpl^ieiats shewed an overall gain of 1'2*4 percent 

flrom 1974 to 19.75. :?*ull-time evening matriculants intreased 

;5.8 pe^rcent while part-time evefning matriculants increased 

sf.8 percent. Increases were registered for*botl\ full-and part- 

, '* . . ■ ' ^ 

■ time euening matriculants in ^Technology , Commerce and Liberal 

Arts. Allied Health susftained losses in^ both full-arid part- 

time evening matriculants. , - 



Decreases in cotnbined full-time day and evening enrollments 
in'Commerce (-3.5 percent) and Liberal Arts (-6.0 percent) were* 
pattially, offset bv'a 5.5 percent gain in Technology .and a 
1.3 percept-gain in Allied H^a/th"^ Despite part-time gains for 
, day and evening students in Technology' (13 * 8 percent) and 
. Commerce (1.4'^rceni;) ,'s4-2aj>le losses in Allied Health (-23-1 
percent) and Liberal Arts (-1Q.4 percent) resulted in overall 
^^eclin^ in part-time day and evening enrollment in the College* 
Program Enrollment . Within the Division of Allied Health 
a total full-time gain of 10.5 percent in 1973-74 was foljow^d 

* ■> 
£4 i 



by ^ small gain pf 1.3 percent in 1974-75. A decrease in part- 

\' ' \ \. • • 

time enrollment of 2.3 percent \n this Division in 1973-74 was 

followed by a substantial loss of 23.1 percent in 1974-75. Thei 
figures result in a net gain of 5.5 percent in 1973-74 and a 
loss of^^7,'5 perc^t in 1974-75* 

' Decreasing enro^llmer\ts were recorders in all full-time day 
programs in Allied- Health except Nursing. pSSrt-time day en- 
rollments showed gain^ in ^Chemical Technoli^f,, Medical Tech- 
nology and Radiology anji losses in Dental Hygiene, Dental 
Labaratoty Technology, Nursing, and OphthalmicSD^spensing. " * 

Overall .part-time d!ay enrollment in the Divi^ion^ustained a 

* _ ' - 

loss of 2.8.5 percent. The to%aX loss for full-time day and 

■ . 

part-time day matiriculants in this Division was -5.8 percent 

as compared to a gV\n of 10.2 percent in 1973-74. 

Substantial losses in Nursing evening enrollment helped 

'account for. a division-wide \enrollment loss of 23.2 percent 

among fu^ll-time evening matriculants and 14-6 percent among 

thosG epxolled part-time> The\Medical Laboratory Technology 

program showed a sizable loss in evening full-and part-time^ 

enrollment.. Gains were registered in Chemical Technology and 

Ophthalmic Dispensing for both £uli-and jjart-time -evening en- 

rollees. The remaining Allied Health programs (Dental Lab, 

X-Ray Technology snd Den}:al Hygiene) , do n6t offer a full ■ 

sdi^edule of evfenifig^ eours^s. Total evening losses for the 

Division amounted to 11.9. percent in 1974-75 corApared'to a^ 
^ • • ■ ^ *^ ^ 

l6s3 of 12-9* peigerfent in 19 73-74. (See Appendix I ^ T,^le A) 
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Within tiie Division of Commerce a decrease in ful^l-time 

enrollment of 6.4 percent occurred in 1973-74 and was followed ' 

' ■ \ 

by a smaller loss Qf 3.5 percent in 1974-1975. A decline in 
part-time enrollment of 1.5 percent in 1973-1974 was reversed 
with a 1.4 percent gain in 1974-75. These figures combined' for 
,an overair loss of li6 percent in 1974-1975 compared to a 4.7 
percent decrease in -1973-1974 . 

Gains were registered in both full-and part-time day 
^matriculants in Lithograj?hy and Marketing while losses 
occurred among f<ill and part-time matriculants in Accounting, Data 
Processing, Hot^l Technology and Secretarial Science. En- ' , 
rollment losses for the Division amounted to 5.6 percent ^ 
among full-time ^ay students ^nd 14.3 percent among part-time 



day students for a total 



day matriculant, loss of 6 



8 percent 



compared to a 2,8 decre^s^in 1973-74. 

Evening^ programs in Commerce shewed a pattern gains 
throughout the division. Pull-time eveniruf enrollment in- 
creased 19.0 percent in Pall 1975 compared to in 8.4 percent 
decrease in 1973-1974, All programs in the Division remained 
stable or increased in the number of full-time evening students 
enrolled. Part-time losses in evening matriculant enrollment 
were sustained by Secretarial Science and Accounting, while all 
other programs registered gains. Overall, partrtime evening 

enrollment in Commerce increased by 7:0 percent in, 1975. 

'J ^ ^ i' 

This gain, however) was not sufficient to offset day student^ 

* _^ * 

losses thereby res^ulting in a total decrease of 1.6 percent in 
division enrollment in 1975. 



Liberal Arts sust^ained an overall decrease of 8 percent 
in 1974-75 after a 3,S percent increase in 1973-74;, A 6 percent 
decrease in full-time students in 1974-75 was preceded 3?y a 
4.1 percent gain in 1973-74. Similarly a 10.4 percent decrease 
in part-time matriculants was preceded by a 2.9 percent in- 
crease in 1973-74. Decreasing full-and part-time day enrollments 
were evidenced in the Liberal Arts program and in the Educa- 
tional Associate program. A gain in full-time day riiatriculated 

* * * 

students was registered in the Community Service Assistant 
Program but' this was offset by a decrease in part-time 
matriculants* Chil(3& Care lost a good percentage of full-time 
matriculated ^udents but gained in part-time matriculaijts\ 



Pull-tin^j^Jo^ enrollment in Liberal Arts decreased by 10.6 
percent and part-time day by 30.1 percent in 1975 for a 

■ divisional loss of 17.1 percent in 1974-75 compared. to a 
2.8 percent gain in 1973-74. 

■Ml evening programs showed increases in full-and part-, 
time matt'iculants * The divisional g^in was 18.7 percent com- 
pared to 5.7 percent in 1973-74 with evening §ains of 44.3 
percent and J.3*l percent a^aong full^-and part-time students re- 
spectlvely-. Evening i^ncreases in Child Care and the Coinmunity 
Service Assistant Program were- substantial. These gains however, 

/^wore not sufficient to offset the decrease in day student en- 
rrollmpn^t. . ' - \ ' ■ . , . 

^ The Division of Technology continued to show gains in 
matriculant enrollment in 1974-1975* Full-tiinef enrollment in- , 
creased 5.5 percent following a 5.4 percent increase in 1973- ' 

' ^ ■ ■ so .-: 



1974 and part-time matriculant enrollment increased 13.8 
pe'rcent compared to 18.1 percent in 1973-74. An overall in- 
crease in^.-riatriculant enrollment of 7.6 perceht in 1974-75 
was preceded by an 8.4 percent gain in 1^73-74. 

. FullTtime day enrollments increased .^k^^^^ev^y program in 
the Division of Technology except Industrial Production and 
Mjachine Tool Technology. The overall increase in division ^en- 
rollment *f^ full-time day students was 4.,1 percent, part-time 
day enrollments in division programs were mixed; gains were 
registered in Civil Technology, Construction Technology, 
Electrical-Technology, Environmental Contrpl Technology, and 
Machine Tool Technology while losses were registered in Arch- , 
itectural Technology, Aiit&motive Technology, De^sign grafting, 
Electro-Mechanical ICechnology, Fire Protection^ Technology, 
Industrial Arts and Mechanical Technology. Recorded gains in 

part-time day enrollment were not sufficient to of f set, losses * 

f ■ 

for the^tot^l division which amounted to 8.8 percent in 1975. 

Total day matriculant enrollment inpreased 2.8 percent in 

1974-75 compared^ to a 8.6. percent increase in 1973-74. 

Gains in full-time evening matriculated -students were 
I * 

registered in all prjDgrams, except Industrial Arts. Part-time 
evening gains were note^ in Automotiv;^ Technology, Civil 
Technology f Design Drafting Technology, Electrical Technology, 
Electro-Mechanical Technology f Environmental Control Technology, 
Ihdustrial Products , Machine Tool Technology and Mechanical 
Technology, while part-time evening losses were sustained in 
Architectural Technology f,. Construction Technology, Fire Pro- 



tection Technology and Industrial Arts. The full-time evening 

gain for the Division of Technology was 38.2 percent while 'the 

part-time evening gain was 24.6 percent. For the e^^ening popu^: 

lation as a whole, the division gain was 26.6 percent iln 

1974-1975, a substantial* increase over the 7i6 percent gain 

recorded in 1973-74. 

Program Demand,* In the past year there has been a push ^ 

toward reduction of enrollment in New York City Community College 
as Open Admissions, free tuition, innovative programs, and 
the very existence of some colleges, have been thi^featened 
by the city and state financial crisis. The number of incoming 
applications to the City University of New Yprk has dropped 
below the level ij(i 1974 and evfen receded to a figure below that 
in 19 70. The numbe^ of applications in 1975 totaled 49,54 3 
which is a 24.3 percent decrease from 1974. . * 

New York City Community College, with its emphasis on. 
career programs, its "responsiveness to special' danands for par- 
ticular types of educational training, and its reputation for 
open access of students ^to non-traditional programs, has main- 
tained its proportion of over 8 percent of "college first choices 
,in relation to total University applicati^ons despite a 25 percent 
drop in first chpicejS from 1974 tsee Table 4 ) . The percentage 
of college first choices in relfi(,tion .to total Diversity 
'applications rose from 7.6 percent in 1970 to a. 4 percent in 1975. 
This am^rits to on 8 percent average increase per year in the* 
number o£. first choice applications for New York City Community 
College. But program demand is intimately related to the financial 
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Table 4 

/ Program Demand Among 
Entering Day Freshmen-Students 

Fall 1970-19^^^" 


^ z 






Program* Demand 
* 


1 


Total UAPC 
Applications 


Total First 
Choices 
College 


Percent of 
First Choice 
- College ^ 


' Fall 


1970 


52,394 


3,990 


7*6% 


Fall 


1971" 


61,859 


4,492 


• - 7,3% 


FalL 


1(72 

L i 


61,895 


6,092- 


9,8% 


Fall 


1^73 


59,427 ' 


5,256 


8*8% 


Fall 


1974 


• 65,9 46 


5,615 


8,5% 


Fall 


1975 \ 


49,543, 

\ 


4,168 


8.4% 



/ 



♦Program demand iV defined as a proportion of the number of /in- 
coming applipations for admission to the City University o] 
New York and first choices recorded for programs Qffefed in 

' New York City Community College* 
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ability of the College to support its enrollment and tl>is has 
been dangerously ourt^uled in the past year.. A continuous theme 
of "po growth" will constrict the progress of the College" 
toward its goal ot offering quality educational programs to 
all who n4ed them and will impair the utility of>'"progr4m 
demand" as a cojicept that can be used to measure institutional 
effectiveness. ' H - ' ^ " 

Avcra^tc a^odits . ,Eost*secondary attendance patterns of 
collegG-age yofith are of major interest to faculty and ad- 
ministrators in New York City Community College because of 
their status as one index of academic motivation. In this - 
study, average student credit hoUrs are tabulated and com- 
t)ared to previous year data. 

Table 5 presents a caaparative view of total and average 
credit hours for part-^and fiOll-time matriculant and non-- 
•matriculant students enrolled during Fall semesters 1974 and 
1975.^ Average credit hours undertaken by full-time students in- 
creased from 15.6 in 1974 to 16.4 in 1975. Despite vicissitudes 
in the number of students enrolled, both cumulative and average 
credit hours have increased steadily from Fall semester 1973, 
through 1974 and 1975. A similar pattern is in evidence for 
part-time students; average' credit hours increased slightly 
from 6.9 in 1974 to 7*1 in 1975. This small gain^ however, dbes 
not reverse a trend of decline from the 1973 part-time average 
of 7.7 credit'bours per student. 

Non-matriculated students have continued to increase their 
average credit hours of enrollment from 6.5 hours in 1973 to 
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Table 5 

Average Student-Cxe4i-t Hours 



Fall 1974-1975* 



Eniollincnt 
Status 


A^verage Credits . 


19 '74 

Credit Avg 
Hdct Hours Credits 


, * 1975 

Credit Avg 
Hdct Hours Credits 


^ 

,Full-Time 
Part-Time 
Non-Matric. 
Total 


8,067 125,565.5 15.6 
4,694 32,158.0 6.9 
^ 5,316 37,635.*5 7.1 
19,077* 195,359.0 10.8 


■ 8,000 130,764.0 16.4 
4, '465 ; 31,527.5 7,1 
4,946 37,788.0 7.6 

17,411 200,079.5 11.5 



♦Enrollment is reported in terms of headcount 



7*1 hours in 1974 and 7*6 hours in 1975* These average hour 
"^increases have occurred despite a fluctuating enrollment pattern* 
Average credit hours of enrollment have increased in virtually 
every category between 1974 and 1975 and represent a con- 
tinuous rising trend from 1973 to 1975 in all categories 
except part-time students* 

Credi t Attri tion . Within-semester credit loss is lOne 
measure of student dissatisfaction with the college experience* 
College and university personnel have routinely^^yollecjted 
admissions and withdrawal data. between academic sweaters but 
few attempts have been made to collect suoh data over the 
, course of one semester* Table 6 presents data descriptive of 
credit attrition in Hew York City Community College at beginning- 
6f-semester arid end-of-semester reporting dates for Fall seraesters 
1973| 1974 an<^ 197&* Thfe data reveal that:"^ 

1) Credit attrition in New York City Community College in 
Fall semester 1975 approximated a rate of 13 percent of 
all credits attempted out of a full*time stoident credit 
load (12^ credits) * \ ' 

2) A significant differential in credit hour attrition is 

1 observed between beginning^^of-semester and endT-of-isemester 
reporting dates during Fall semesters 1973 through 1975; 
the rate in 1973 was 17*1 percent; in 1974 it increased 
to 19*1 percent? and in 1975 *it decreased to 12*8 percent. 



If these data were used as a baseline measure of in* 
stitutional timpact, the findings could be interpreted to suggest 
increasing instructional pfficacy ov els academic semesters* Future 
studies will be concerned with the analysis of this phenojcienon 
and its implications for credit attrition among different stu-* 
dent subgroups* 
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Table 6 


1 


Credit Attrition Among Matriculated and 

Non-Matriculated Students* * Jf 




Fall 1974rl975* 




Credit 
Attrition 


year and 


.Credits 


Fall, 197^ 


' Fall, 1975 

r 


oeg^xnnxng 
Semester 


■ ^ -.'T 


' 200,075^. 5 


End 

Semester 


158,057.0 

\ 


174,415,0 


Percentage 
Attrition ; 


' 19,1% 

i 


\ 

^ 12.8% 



♦Enrollment is reported in terms of headcdunt 
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Geographic Origin , A final enrollment variable considered 
in this study is the .geographic origin of students. Data pre- 
sented "in Table 7 display a virtually unchanged distributipn; ^ 
from 1974 .to 1975 despite a 3.7 percent enrollment decrease. 
Ninety-^ix percent of the student^ live in New ^brk and of 
this group, two-thirds (approximately 64.9 percent) derive 
from Brooklyn., The" remainder is distributed as follows: 
Bronx - 5.7 percpnt, " M^hattetn - 10.6 percent, Queens - 13.4^ 
.percent, Staten Island - 1*2 percent, and non-New York City 
residents - 4.2 percent. Within^'this matrix, a^ Vsupply, and 
demand" relationship betwee^n. curriculum preferences of stu- 
dents and program availability wQuld appear to be the primary 
determinant of college selection^ ' ■ 

Conclusions and Implications 
- ? While no single study" can account for all factors in- 
voived in the college attendance patterns of 'post-secondary 
youth, careful attention to, what is known about the character- 
istics of enrolled students can result in improved edilcationai 
services for citizens residing in the college service region. 
This section will bring together^ known facts about the college 
enrollment profile and their implications for future enrollment 
trends in the. College. SiK areas are\ considered; 1) eftrollment 
trends in a national spectrum of two-year and foiir-year colleges; 
i) Fall semester enrollment trends in New York City Community 
College; 3) enrollment by program; 4) credit ^attrition; 5) average 
credit .hours; and 6) geographic origin of students. Eachi area , 
describes a unique facet of the COlJ-ege enrollment distribution 
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Table 7 

Geographic Origin Students: 
Fall Semester 1975 



Oriyin 



Number 



Percent 



frrooklyn 



^ Bronx 



Manhattan 



Queens 



Staten Island 



Non-New york 
-City RcriidontS' 



Total* 



11,30^ 
\999 
1,844 
■2,326 
212 

V 

727 
17,411 



6-4.9% 
5.7% ■, * 

f 

10.6% 
13.4% 
1.2% 

■ / 

4.2% 
100.0% 
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and can incorporated Into the planning model presented in 
Uie Master Plan Update; Guidelines for Planning {Pfebruafy 1976) 
Enrollment' Trends in digher Education 
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♦Known: The national enrollment picture fo^Pall semester , 
. 1975*^18 ^chara<iterized, in terms of a petwofk of anomalies' 
^ arijd contradicibions. ^ong-term' enrollment projections, 
established by the Carnegie Comiriisdiqn and the Natioii^al 
Centei;. for Educational ^statistics, indicate t^iat college 
and university* enrollments over th€?'next three deqadjsfe 
will fall short of earlier projections . But enrollment 
in colleges and^ universities incire^sed significantly dur- 
. ing 1974 particularly among non-t;raditional, .s*tudSits. 
Short-term projections .indicate that this tr^nd will 
probably continue into the, next: a^^oademiC "3fear. ' * 

* ^ Implication: A real dispatity exists between observed 
s^Tt term enrollment trends and Iprtg-rangje^ forecasts. ^ 
Enrollment projeptions will be .dif ficXilt to validate 
because of variation in the enrollment mix in insti- 
tutions classified according to geographical location, ^ 
t^p)e^ of control and cufriculum^organizatioix. Factors 
outside institutional control can cause f luctuation^in 
enrollmentr^course offerings and course ^schedulTes at 
other institutions^ rising unemployment caused by ;the 
^ economy recession; increased^ numbers, of non-traditional 

/ students , enrolling in college; introduction of cyrricul^r 
reforms in college educational, programs; increasing co^t 
of highieif Wucation, Changing attitudes of the public > ^ 
toward higher education; and ^Constriction In support 
for college programs by' state and local agencies^ Intra- 
ins^tutional factors also fi-nfluence the enrollment pro- 
file-^-budget cutbacks; location and (Juratibn of credit 
and:nop*credit courses; scheduling and advertising of 
instructional" activities and institutional grading 
practices have a predictable effect on «nro:{.lment patterns 
in colleges and universities. 

Enrollment Trends ^Jn Mew York City Community College 

* Known : Headcount enrollment in New York City Comm^unity 
^ College decreased 3.7 percent during Pall semester 1975 ' 
a& compared to the same point in time during Pall semester 
1974. This change signals a return to 1973 enrollment 
levels despl^t^ moderal^e increases in 1974. Pult-time 
eveijing enrollment for both matriculants and non-mattic- 
ulants continued to Increase in 1975 although at a slower 
ratQ than in 1474. Pull-time day matriculant and part- \' 
time evening non -matriculant enrollments have continued to 
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decrease .steadily since 1973. 

♦Implication: New York City jCommunity College has dem- 
onstrated a capacity to ntodeirate enrollment in accord 
with diminishing financial resources. But if the College 
is tp adequately serve its service area population, in- 
stitutional reforms will have to be undertaken in Wie 
area of finance. Non-traditional students are the first 
to feel the effects of a program retrenchment. Needea^ 
will be a level of human and financ^ial iqesources that| 
enable the College to institute the;full complement 1 
of learning support services that are required by its 
— student consti^tuencies. - ' 

. ■ ■' ■ ■ - \ ■ ' - 

Program Enrollment \ 

> . ^ 

* Known : Headcount enrollment of full-time matiripKxlated, stu- 
c[ents decreased by .8 percent in college,jedttCational 
programs' between Fdll 1974* and Bill 1975.'^Part-time- 
matriculant enrollment decreased by 4.9 percent with 
Technology experiencing an, 13.8 , percent increase, - 
Liberal Arts a 10.4 percent; decrease, Allied Health a \ 
23.1 percent decrease, and (26mmerce a 1.4 percent* de- 
crease. Significant'decreases in day enrollment are noteU 
for Allied Healtl^ (5.8 percent) ^ Liberal Arts (17.1 ^ 
percent), and Conjmerce (6.8 percent) while Technolo^ 
increased by 2.8 percent. Evening enrollment increased 
in Liberal Arts'(18.7 perc^ent) , Technology (26.6 percent) 
and Contmerce {9.() percent) and declined in Allied Health 
(-15.9 percent) The following two-year enrollment patterns 
are noted across all divisions. ^ 

Allied Hoai t/i"increased enrollments of full-time students 
and of day students from 1973*1975 but suffered de-- ■ 
creases in part-time and in evening students. 

commerce-maintained enrollments from 1973 to 1975 for 
part-time and for* evening students but experienced 
decreases in full-time and day enrollments. 

Liheral Arts-experienced losses from 1973 to 1975 for 
full-time, part-time and day enrollees hut enjoyed an 
increase in evening} enrollees for each of the three 
years. / 

Technology^en^oyed continuing increases in all ar^a&^^bver 
the three year period: full-time, part-time day an^ evening'^ 
Part»-time and evening enrollments increased'by mare than 
due-third over the three-year period. ' ^ 
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* Implication : Decreases in full-time day and evening 
enrolln^ent would appear to reflect the changing, financial 
picture in the College. "Regardless of the fact that demand 
is greater than ever for access to college, progranis, further 
reductions in enrollment are planaed. One can only wgnder 
what would happen in New York JCity Community College if 
unlimited enrollment were permitted. Effo]rts should be 
made to stabilize the level of operating resources during 
the 1975-1976 academic year. Programs ertgendering concepts 
ot educational extension — evening j)rograms and the like*^ 
should be continujed* s^t full^ fuhding levels. 

Credit Attri^tion ' ^ \ 

* Known : Credit loss in ^ew Yo'm City Community/ College de- 
■ creased substantially between\beginnirig*of-semester arid 

end-of -semester reporting dates during Fall semester 1975. 

The attrition rate approximated 12.8 percent of all credits 

attempted. This represented a substantial decrease over the, 

-1974 figure of 19.1 perceijt. 

^ Implication : Credit attrition points to a moderate loss of 
Instruqtional effort in New York City Commuhity College, 
tj^ational studies indicate tha^ within -semester attrition / 
^ in community colleges approximates a rate of l5 to 40 ^ 
/ / percent of enrolled students. The' relatively low local ■ ^ 
rate may be partially explained by increased student ^e^s 
during the Fall semester and the planned enforcement of 
institutional performance standards* Students may.be Te- 
luctant to withdraw from courses if the financial and edu- 
cational stakes are high. 

Average Credits * , / * 

*Kriown: Credit ^vera^es t^f full-time students Attending 
New York City Community College have ingrea^ed from a* 
ifate of 15.6 credit hours per semester* in 1974 to 16.4 
in 1975.. Similarly, credit averages ^f part-time stu- 
dents have increased from a rate of 6^9 credi?fe hours 
per semester in 1974 to -7.1 credit hours in 1975. Credit 
averages increased in all but one category over the 
three year period 1973 thtdugh 1975. 

^ Implication : A data trend marked by increasing credit^ 
averages of students would seem to support the conclusion * 
that regional .citizens have increased their commitment 
to educational programs in Nw York^City Coiwnuftity* College. . 
A-signif icant bodv of literature over the*past year, has ^ 
been devoted to the effects of the economic recession on 
higher education enrollments. The effects produced in ^com^ 
munity colleges are most noticeable in the area of in- 
creased enrollments in career and continuing education • 
^ f"programs. Additional research, will be necessary on^ factors 
underlying increased credit loads among regional two- ^ 
ygar college students. 
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Geographic Origin 

* Known ; Data pertaining to the geographic origin of stu- 
dents enrolled in NewJtork iity Community College reveal 
that the majority of^student^ reside in Brooklyn. Approx*' 
imately 65 percent live in -Brooklyn while smaller propor- 
tions reside in the remaining four boroughs of New York 
City. The percentages are as follows: Bronx - 5,7 percent, 
Manhattan - 10.6 percent. Queens - 13.4 percent, and 
Staten Island - 1.2 percent. This distribution is virtually 
the same as that recorded for 1974. 

* Implication ; Given a condition in which many students com- 
mute' long distances to^ampus, it would seem obvious that 
the market appeal of 'programs is a dominant force un^er^ 
lying any decision to enroll, in New York c£ty Comn^unity v 
College. In one sense thil ul(dercuts the argumentLfor 
decentralization of college programs fout| in, another 
sense, it promotes the conc^t of a metropolitan-wide 
approach to educational programming. 

One of the major observations whifch can be made from a 

comparative stu^ of enrollments at Hew York City Community 

College in 1973, 1974 and 19^75^ is the tendency toward 4 return 

to 1973 enrollment levels in several of the 1975 enrollment 

categories after modest increases in 1974! 



Total Enrollment 


1973 

i7,6io 


1974 
18,077 


1975\ 
17,4^ 


% Change 

1 


Matriculated Enrollment 


12,485 


.12,761 


12,465 


-0.2% 


Part-time day matriculated 
Enrollment 


1,659 


2,028 


1,53*8 


-7.2% 


Part-time evening matriculated 


2/909 


2,666 


•2/927 


1 

+a.6% ^ 



Enrollment . ■ 

* * m 

Th\? is probably due to" the couhtervailing- mix of factors 
apparent iftvthe trend toward increasing pressure for ^rollment 
among regional students but decreasing ability of the College 
to pay for and operate a full complemertt of prograids. Research 
in the future will need to be directed toward the identification 
of an apfJropr'iate ratio of students^tp operating costs. In a 



period of tiqht resources, administrative latitude to attempt 
eJucatipnal innovations and t6 admit increasing numbers of stu- 
dents is limit.ed- Resources will need to loosen up before 
signif icant^hange can be expected to occur. Alfeo, admission will 
havG to be restricte, ^ p o ^ 'cai:tefully selected student body* 

Present research has provided extensive information per- 

/ 

taining *to the* enrollment distribution of students attending 
New York City Community Colla^ during Fair semeslier 1975. Re-^ 
search has also served to examine and'define current and pro- 
jccted anrollmcnt trends in .a hat-i^onal spectrum of two-;year,. 
colleges. Trends, such as decreasing financial resources to 
support college enrollments; stabilization of long-term eurol- 
li^cnt projections in public colleges and universities; and short-- 
term enrolljjlent rgroWth in community colleges were examined and ^ 
Jtho impl^cati^eits of thesje trends specified. It is apparent that ^ 
new sources f6r financial support will have to be found if New 
York City Community College is to realize its educational goals. 
Additionally, educational needs of the service ar^a population i 
will need to be ^.analyzed if the College is to moderate its en- 
rollment through^ formula approach to student admissions. 

With the advenKof Open Admissions but limited ;Xesourc^s 
foj: continuing, support of this program, 'a problem develops as 
to the capacity of the* 'College to'mairitain its "opeh door." En- 
rollment losses are small considering the gravity of tHe financi 
situation in E^ew York City. And, it .would seem that g'^iven the con 
^tinuing econ'omie recession and the' lapse in public confidence in 
higher education, a steady sftate pattern of enrollment is, nia^ 

\ 
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due to any structural weajcnesses in the College^ It is the 
future task of faculty and administrators to detetmine whether, 
and in what ways the College can continue to perform its, 
diverse educational mission. in the New YorJc City metropolitan 
area particularly as it relates to the infiusion of new re- / 
sources and new st,udents . . / H- ' 
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Table' A 



Allied^He^lth Enrollments by Curriculum Programs ' ^ 

For Full-and^ ^rfc-T^ek,and 'Day^^^d Evening. Matriculated Students: " ^ " t>^ 

Fall Semester 1975 




Chemical^echnology 

Time 
t Time 
Siabtotal 

Dental Hygiene 
Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Dental Laboratory 
Full Time 
Tart Time 
Subtotal 

Medical Laboratory 
Full Time . 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Nursing 

Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal' 



1974 



' Day . ./ Evening 

Inc - . - Inc 

(Dec) (Dec) 

1975 % 1974 1975 % 



Total 



1974 1975 



145 
11 
156 



*V 169 

16 
185 



158 
48 
206 



145 


0.0 


4 


■^■11 


175.0 


18 


63.6 > 


31 


37 


19.4 


1-63 


4.5. 


35 


48 


■37.1 



168 
10 
178 



149' 
42 
191 




156 
55 
%11 



0 


0 


0.0 


169 


168 


0 


1 


100.0 


16 


11 




1 ■ 


100.0 


■ 185 


179 


0 


0 


0.0 


158 


*148 


0 


1 


- 100.0' 


48 


37 




1 


100.0 


206 


18 5 



. Inc 
(Dec J 
% 



4.7 
31.0 
10.5 



0.6 

■(ir.2) 

t 3.2) 



( 6.'3J 
(22.9) 
(10.2) 



291 


/231 


(20.6) 


36 




(33.3) 


327 


255 


(2.2.0) 


50 


54 


8.0 


170 




( 1.8) 


220 


221 


. 4 


^1 


285 


(16.y 


206 


191 


( 7.3) 


54 7 


476 


■{13.0) 


266 


386 


45.1 


9 


1 


(88.9) 


.275 


387 


40 .7 


281 


146 


{48.0) 


64 


3 


(95.3) 


345- 


149 


(56.8) 


547 


532 


( 2.7) 


73 


4 


(94.5) 


620 


536 


(13.5) 
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Table B 



Commerce Enrollments by Curriculum Programs for Full-and Part-Time 
and Day and Evening Matriculated Students 

Fall Seme^^e?^ L975 



• • 


1974 


1975 


(Dec) 
* 


1974 


Evening 
1975 


(Dec) 
% 


1974 


TotaX 

1975 

• 


V M ^ 

Xnc 
(Dec) 
% 


AccountiTig . 




















Pull Time 


419 


338 


(19 . 3) 


91 


91 


0 . 0 


510 


429 


(15.9) 


Part Time 


51 


39 


(23.5) 


396 


39 2 


( 1.0) 


447 


4 31 


( 3.6) 


Subtotal 


470 

* 


377 


(19 . 8) 


4 87 


483 


( 0.8) 


957 


8j50 


(10. 1) 


Commercial Art 












0.0 








Full Time 


318 


290 


( 8.8*) 


14 


14 


332 


304 


( 8 4) 


Part Tijne 


44 


50 


13.6 


52 


61 


17. 3 


96 


111 


15.6 


, Subtotal 


362 


340 


( 6.1) 


66 


75 


13 . 6 


428 


415 


( 3.0) 


Data Processing 




















Full Time 


208 


193 


( 7.2) 


25 


41 


64.0 


233. 


234 


0.4 


Part Time 


45 


34 


(24.4) 


108 


116 


7.4 


153 


150 


( 2.0). 




253 


227 


(10 . 3) 


133 


157 


18 . 0 


386 


384 


( . 5i 


Graphic Arts 










• 










Full Time 


164 


184 


12.2 ^ 


9 


12 


33. 3 


173 


196 


13.3 


Part Time 


37 


24 


(35.1) 


64 


75 


17.2 


101 


99 


(2.0) 


Subtotal 


201 


208 


3.5 


73 


87 


19 .2 


274 


29 5 


7.7 


Hotel Technology 






(18.2) 














Full Time 


269 


220 


. 18 


23 


27.8 


287 


243 


(15.3) 


Part Time 


43 


. 38 


(11.6) 


64 


-.ax 


35.-9 


ltt7 


125 


16.8 


Subtotal 


312 


258 


(17.3) 


82 


110 


34.1 


39 4 


368 


( 6.6) 
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TechnologyJ Enrollments by Curriculum Programs 
For Full-ana~^art^^me and Day and' Evening Matriculated Students: 



Fdll S^ester 1975 



Day 



Evening 



1974 1975 




(Deb) 



1974 



Total 

Inc 
(Dec) 
1975 % 



ERIC 



Architectural Tech 
Full Time 
Part Time 
' Subtots^ 

Automotive Tech 
Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 



Civil/ Tech 
' Full Time 
^^rt Time 
Sut}t:6tal 

Construction T^ch 
' Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Design Drafting 
Full Time , 
Part Time 
Subtotal 



144 
^-7 



232 
'21 
253 



232 
_17 
249 



0.0 
(19.0) 
f 1 . 6j 



4 > 
21 
25 



9 
55 
64 



14 . y 
(15.7) 
( 2.4) 



125.0 
161.9 
156.0 



51 
58 
209 



2 36 
42 
278 



159 
45 
204 



241 
72 
313 



C.5.3 
(22,4) 
( 2.4) 



12,6 



57 ■ 


80 




3 


3 


0.0 


60 


83 


38.3 


6 


6^^ 


roTo~~~^ 


3 


14 


366.7 


9 


20 


122.2 


63 




36 .5 


6 


17 


183.3 


69 


103 


49.3 


178 


188 


5.6 


12 - 


12 


0.0 


190 


200 


5.3 


31' ' 


46 


48.4 




82* 


( 3.5) 


116 


128 


10. i 


209 


134 


. 12.5 


97 


94 


( 3.1) 


306 


328 


7.2 


127 


129 


1.6 


- 5 . 


6 


20.0 ' 


132 


135 


2.2 


24 


19 


(20.8) 


32 ' 


35 


9.4 


.188 


189 


( -0.5) 


151 


148 


( 2.0) 


3T , 


41 


10.8 


188 


189 


(0.5) 
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Table D (continued) 

Division Enrol3jnent of Full and Part TiM 
- and Day and Evening Matriculated Students 

Fall Semester 1975 







Day 






Evening 






Total 




* 


1974 


. 1975 


Inc 
(Dec) 
t 


1974 


1975 


Inc 
(Dee) 
t 


1974 


4 . 


Inc 
(Dec) 


Electrical Tech 
Full Time 
Part Time 
- . Subtotal 


578 
50 
628 . 


590 
.52 
642 


* 2.1 
4.0 
2 . 2 


27 
147 
174 


43 

199 
o ji o 


'59.2 
35.4 
39 . 1 


605 . 
-197 ^. 

o rt o 
802 


633 
251 
oo 4 


27,4 
10.2 


Electromechanical 
Tech 

Full Time 
' Part Time 
Subtotal ' 


, 149 
. 2\L 
170 


166 
18 
184 


11.4 
{14, ^) 
8.2 


10 
. 42 
. 52 


10 
47 

•57 ' 


0.0 
11.9 
9.6 


159 
63 
222 


176 
65 
241 


10.7 
3^2 
8.6 


Envi ronmenta 1 
Control TecK 
'Full Time 
Part Time i 
Subtotal 


157 
8 

165 


170 
11 
181 


8.3 
37.5 ' 
9.7 


6 

3^ 
43 


10 
55 
6-5 


66.7 
,48.6 
, 51.2 


163 
45 
208 


180 
66 
246 


• 

10.4 
46.7 
18.3 


Fire Protection 
Tech 

Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

* 


163 
' 23 
186 


170 ^ 

id 

180 


/ 

4.3 

(56.5) 
{ 3. -21 


1 
7 
8 


• 

7 
6 
13 


600.0 
(14.3) - 
62.5 


164 
30 
194 


177* 
16 
193 


7.9 
(46.7) 
(0.5) 



Table D (continued) 

Division EnrollJMnt of Full and P«xr^ TIjm 
and Day and Bv^lng Matriculated Studec^ti^^ 

1975 




Industrial -Arts 
P^Tiill Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Industrial production^ 
Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Machine Tool Tech 
Full Time 
' Part Time 
Subtotal 



Mechanical Tech 
Full Time 
Part Time 
Subtotal 

Total 



156 ^ 


\ 157 


0.6 


7 


5- 


(28.6) 


163 


162 


~ 19 


12 


(36.8) 


66 


60 


( 9.1)' 


85 


72 


175 


169 


( 3.4) 


73 


65 


(11.0) 


248 


■234 



14 


6 ' 


(57.1) 


0 


0 


0.0 


14 


6 


(57.1) 


80 


~70 


(12 ."sT 


2 


i 


250 .0 


82 


77 


(6.1) 



92 
21 
113 

2376 



106 

- J-7 
,123 

2442 



15.2- 
(19.0) 
8.8 

+2.8 



0 
0 
0 



0 
3 
3 



' 7 
42 
49 

609 



0 0.0 

1 loo.o 

1 100.0 

■ * '7 . 

0 
21 

10 
^ 40 
50 

771 



14 
0 
14. 



6 
1 
7 



0.0 


8& 


70 


600.0 * 


. '5 


28 


600 ;0 


85 


.98 


42.8 


99 


116 


4,. 8 


. 63 


57 


2.0 


162 


173 


26.6 


2985 


3213 



( 0.6 
(15.3 
( 5,6 



(57.1 
100.0 
(50.0 



(12.5 
460.0 
15.3 



17.2 
9.5 
6.8 

7.6 



